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MEMORANDUM OF TRANSMITTAL 


Unrrtep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
December 20, 1957. 


To Members of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Here is the report of Michael W. Straus, committee consultant, on 
the relationship of river and related water resources development 
programs of the United States, Soviet Russia, and Red China, noting 
major and rapid changes. 

Because a number of Senators, including myself, had alluded with 
considerable concern to various individual items embraced in this 
subject, I directed Mr. Straus (instructions appended) to collect and 
assemble, on a more comprehensive basis, this material in the form 
of a report to the committee permitting appraisals. 

The result of this inquiry reveals a situation requiring immediate 
attention if our country is not willing to be eclipsed, as it has by other 
nations in other fields, in their major area of our assigned responsi- 
bilities having to do with river development. 

As some matters in this report involve the responsibilities of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works and the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I am furnishing the chairmen and members of 
those committees, and others, with copies of this report with the 

roffer of such assistance and cooperation by this committee as may 
j desired in evolving a joint endeavor to correct the situation here 
revealed. 

I propose to bring this subject before the committee at the first 
appropriate meeting. In the meantime, I will appreciate by January 
15, 1958, any comments or suggestions my colleagues may have as to 
procedure in cooperation with the Committee on Public Works, should 
it desire to take joint action, which I am proposing to its distinguished 
chairman (Mr. Chavez). 

James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


tir 





RELATIONSHIPS OF RIVER AND RELATED WATER RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS OF UNITED STATES, SOVIET 
RUSSIA, AND (RED) CHINA 


DeceMBeER 18, 1957. 
(Responsive to direction of chairman of Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs (dated November 21, 1957, and appended) to 
Committee Consultant Michael W. Strauss) 


Russia and (Red mainland) China are driving forward river and 
water resource development programs that are overtaking those of 
the United States. 

The Soviets are climaxing this continuing endeavor in the pro- 
claimed belief that results will assure that these Communist nations 
surpass the United States in any competition existing in this major 
economic field. 

The Communist countries’ realistic effort and emphasis in executing 
these irrigation, hydroelectric, flood-control, and water-transport 
functions—the four categories of river development to which relative 
examination was directed—are more powerfully and longer sustained 
and exceed in volume and sacrifice involved all their missile and 
satellite performances currently evoking widespread interest, analysis, 
reexamination, speculation, and emotions. 


REPORTS IGNORED AND UNHEEDED 


Unreflected and unrecognized in any executive department submis- 
sions to the Congress, this relatively changing river and other water 
resource development picture is, and long has been, recognized and 
regularly studied by a number of dep: irtments and bureaus in Wash- 
ington. Their periodic internal reports and projections are more 
ignored and unheeded than suppressed. 

In drawing this material together and putting it in focus for the 
Congress, for the first time as far as is known, the instructions to 
confine its collection to existing, unrestricted, and unclassified in- 
formation were faithfully complied with. The assistance of many 
units of the executive department is hereby acknowledged and specified 
by name and citation in appropriate instances. 

Most authoritative information shows that in most of the four 
basic areas examined, the United States still leads the Communist 
countries in whatever competition exists to assure survival by economic 
strength. For example, in the fundamental electrical energy field, 
a 15- country list of leading nations on the installed overall electrical 
power generating capacity, prepared by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, is currently topped by the United States with 136,996 mega- 
watts reported. Russia had climbed to second place with far less 
capacity, with Great Britain third in rank. 
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When the problems of comparative velocity, scope, and rate of de- 
velopment are considered, the sequence is reversed with Russia already 
on top. The Federal Power Commission study on the basis of in- 
crease in overall power-generating capacity, which reflects velocity 
and scope, shows the United States increase as 96.8 percent in the 
years 1948 to 1956 (last available) with the corresponding Russian 
mcerease for the parallel period 137.8 percent. 


TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN 27 YEARS 


Still farther narrowed to the single year 1955-56 and restricted 
to hydroelectric power only (ignoring thermal power in an inquiry 
restricted to river and related water-resource development) a De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, routine listing 
places the 1-year listing of Soviet increase at 25 percent. A further 
study of the same agency over a wider 27-year period, 1928 to 1955, 
embracing overall Soviet generating-capacity increase, lists the in- 
crease at 3,402.0 percent. All these and other figures are from offi- 
cial public reports, none calculated for the purpose of this appraisal. 

It is significant that all sources consulted, inside and outside the 
United States Government, are in substantial agreement that in rate 
and velocity of accomplishment, in contradistinction to absolute totals 
attained, the Soviets are now outstripping the United States. This 
applies to the four principal areas of water-resource development ex- 
amined. The verdict from all sources as to trend and direction is 
unanimous. 

There is a wide variation among the sources as to degree and 
measurement of the accepted trend, and even more dramatic disagree- 
ment as to details and their significance. In fact, the chairman’s 
forecast, made in requesting the study, that— 

While there is a wealth of ill-assorted and uncataloged information on this 
subject available, it is anticipated considerable will be conflicting, out of date, or 
incomplete— 


has been fulfilled in the revelations of the actual survey. 

r INDIAN GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY CITED 
Just one human in the world was found who qualified on a compe- 
tent, personal eyewitness basis to make “such distinction between 
promise and performance as is possible” as stipulated in committee in- 
structions. He is Konwar Sain, a recognized international authority 
and technician who is the chairman of the Nehru Indian Government’s 
Central Water and Power Commission. That office combines in India 
many of the river-development functions scattered in the United 
States Government through the Bureau of Reclamation, the Army 
Engineer Corps, and the Federal Power Commission. He has hauled 
this reporter all over India exhibiting that land’s vast and increasing 
irrigation programs (that waters approximately three times the irri- 
gated area of the United States) which he supervises. In turn, he has 
personally inspected most of the major United States developments. 
Further, he has recently completed multiple-month, multiple thou- 
sands of miles of inspection trips, accompanied by his own trained 
staff of experts through Soviet Russia and Communist mainland 
China, emerging as the only known man who, by virtue of recently 
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eyewitnessing the four great-nation river-development programs, is 
qualified unchallengeably to have an opinion as to “the relative size, 
scope, and velocity of these programs in actual results.” 

While for obvious reasons this distinguished engineer is not avail- 
able to this United States Senate committee as a witness, his opinion 
has been solicited, and in personal conversation he endorses the broad 
generalizations set down herein, and further courteously provided the 
voluminous texts of his reports to his Government on his Russian and 
Chinese travels. These frequently directly, if incidentally, answer 
the committee’s inquiries, and will be incorporated in the committee 
files for the convenience of Senators as are interested. 

There is in the committee’s instruction, an implicit desire (expressed 
by reference to “logical projections of the trends registered”) as to 
information regarding where these relative river and other water pro- 
grams may lead. While the larger and more populous Communist 
nations are currently all out and accelerating their river and water 
programs, similar work in the United States has been and is being 
cut back. However, answer to this future question invades the area 
of prophecy and violates the request to “report factually on what and 
how much ts being done in this field; where and just how it is done,” 
and not what will or may happen. 


RUSSIAN LEADER’S PREDICTION 


Nikita S. Khrushchev, Chief of the Soviet Communist Party, gave 
a direct answer to this question very recently when he publicly pro- 
claimed : 

The Soviet Union can in the next 15 years not only catch up with the United 
States in the production of basic items but also outstrip it. 

The context of Mr. Khrushchev’s forecast establishes that he cer- 
tainly considers hydroelectric energy, irrigated food, water, trans- 
port, and flood control as “basic items” of Soviet production. And 
obviously his prophecy, to be factual, presupposes a prerequisite 
knowledge of not only what the Soviets will do in the next 15 years, 
but also what river development will be undertaken in the United 
States in the same period, which in the final analysis appears more 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress than within the authority of 
the Soviet spokesman. 

In any event, this reporter is not forecasting in the absence of 
positive knowledge as to what either the Soviets or the U. S. A. 
will doin the next 15 years. Khrushchev is positive. 

We declare war on the United States in peaceful production— 
he recently told William Randolph Hearst, Jr., an American reporter 
at the Kremlin. 


We declare that war. We will win over the United States. The threat to the 
United States is not the intercontinental missile. We are relentless in this. 


AMERICAN SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
The foregoing summary report is supplemented by the following 


pertinent specifics and details, as well as citation of sources that the 
chairman directed this reporter— 


to collect and assemble from any sources easily available to this committee or 
yourself, and then set down in the form of a report to the committee. 
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Executive Department sources included the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; the Central Inteligence Agency; the Department of Agricul- 
ture; the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce ; 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Interior Department; and others. The 
United Nations records, and those of Great Britain, and the Govern- 
ment of India provided acceptable statistics, as did wide technical and 
daily press reports, plus a quarter of a century of accumulated study. 

Because rivers run downhill in anybody’s country and ev erybody’ S 
language, measurements of scope and velocity of water programs are 
reduced to universal units of energy, area volume, and weight, as far 
as possible. There is herein a deliberate avoidance of monetary sym- 
bols which become confusing or meaningless comparisons in the closed 
economy of Russia and C hina. Likewise, the obvious direct compari- 
son of governmental fostered electrical energy production in the 
United States and Soviet Russia is avoided. This, too, would be 
meaningless since the United States in the past 6 years has partially 
stopped, as a matter of executive policy, adding Government-pro- 
duced power to its energy totals, while all Soviet power is govern- 
ment-produced. F urther, for simplicity, few differentiations are 
made between hydro or thermal sources of generation, while atomic- 
energy-produced power is disregarded. Russia leads in this coming 
latter field, but all atomic kilowatts produced anywhere are still in- 
consequential in overall totals here considered. 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S POWER RECORD 


Of all areas examined, the most precise and thorough figures and 
breakdowns for this relative study, both for Soviet Russia and the 
United States, are available in the electrical power field. This is 
natural on the Russian side, because ever since Lenin enunciated the 
historic formula “communism is the Soviet power plus electrification 
of the whole U.S. S. R.” 27 years ago, Russia has been on an all-out 
drive of unprecedented proportions, continuity, and results to attain 
world leadership in national kilowatt-hour production. That end, 
not yet ac Miva, has been, and is being, adhered to as basic Soviet 
doctrine invariably accompanied and interwoven in all pronuncia- 
mentos qualifying power leadership as fundamental and essential 
Communist doctrine. Because of the recognized relationships be- 
tween kilowatt availability and national strength—economic, indus- 
trial, or military—as well as because of the politic: al controversy—the 
Russian versus American power comparisons found in this survey— 
together with sources—are set down in raw form to reveal mathe- 
matical variation despite general agreement and unanimity as to 
trend. 

There is general agreement currently that United States overall 
power production capacity (all inclusive regardless of thermal, hydro, 
public, private, or other categories) has in recent years been doubling 
by the decade. The Federal Power Commission’s last authoritative 
figures (1948 through 1956) show a United States increase of 96.8 per- 
cent while the same agency’s calculation for the same span gave the 
Soviet Russian i increase as 137.8 percent. 

British sources give Soviet actual installed capac ity (in megawatts) 
over a 38-year span as 1,000 for the year 1917, 11,000 for 1940, 10,700 
for 1945 (reflecting World War Ii plant destruction), 36,900 for 
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1955, and add that at the end of ee (the end of the current 5-year 
plan) it is expected that the total U.S. 8. R.! will be 75,000 megaw atts, 
which would indicate slightly more than doubling U. S.S. RB. c apacity 
in 5 years contrasted with current doubling of U. S2 capacity in 10 
years. The British source is the British E ‘lectricity ‘Supply Delega- 
tiom: an industry group that had the advantage of an extended eye- 
witness inspection and appraisal of the Russian endeavor last year 
before reporting. The chairman was Lord Citrine, personally known 
to this reporter as a competent appraiser and inspector in this field. 
The full British report is placed in the committee files. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT’S REPORT 


An entirely independent Indian Government source reports the rise 
of Russian kilowatt production in words as follows: 


In 1913 the U. S. S. R. power generated was 2 billion kilowatt-hours. In 
1920, due to the ravages of World War I, the power generated was reduced to an 
estimated 0.4 billion kilowatt-hours, virtually all in thermal powerhouses * * * 
(here is omitted report of the origin of the Communist power concept and 
ideology). In 19388 the power production was 40 billion kilowatt-hours. Thus 
the target set by the plan in 1920 has been exceeded nearly threefold. Con- 
tinued progress was maintained in the electrical supply industry with the result 
that power production was as follows: 


Billions 

of 
kw.-hrs. 

Te DORs a bois si esi) i Se aia eee 50 
TR hein deus Scceotel bs sind ma dinnjaiie isin nsitentaae t hb ldeanighigne naam ead ae i: 11oce 
i ieicib bentiies <cantadineimed niles aie ce eka satin sing cak tps beady aspen asda Nae 118. 7 
PR Fei ekcinndesedeneenas shad snk cetitpunsi $f eget eee edt aca 149. 0 


Thus it will be seen that within 35 years—the equivalent of 6 to 7 5-year-plan 
periods, the electric supply (production) which was 0.4 billion kilowatt-hours 
has reached 149 billion kilowatt-hours—nearly 350 times the original figure * * * 

It is pointed out that the Indian report is in actual production kilo- 
watt-hours, which differ from but are related to the British report 
which is in terms of installed nameplate capacity to produce. This 
quotation is from a report of Indian Government officials to New Delhi 
after the advantage of an extended U.S. S. R. power inspection. The 
14 Indian oflicials making eyewitness appraisal of the Russian program 
were headed by Shri Konwar Sain. 


RUSSIAN REPORT TO UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations pertinent information received direct from 
its member country, the U.S. S. R., consists generally of official ver- 
batim unevaluated and accepted reports. Of interest is the text of 
N. A. Bulganin’s presenti ition as chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters at Moscow to the Congress of the Communist Party in Febr uary 
1956 when outlining the sixth 5- year plan (1956 to 1960) on the topic 
of Electrification, he proclaimed : 

* * * The central committee of the party consistently adheres to Lenin’s 
instructions concerning the electrification of the country. 

In 1955 the total output of the power stations of the Soviet Union was 170,000 
million kilowatt-hours or 34% times as much as in 1940. Nevertheless, the de- 


1In the interest of brevity Soviet Russia is hereafter referred to as “‘U. S. S. R.” and the 
United States as “U.S.” 
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mand for power was met only with difficulty. It will be necessary in the sixth 
5-year plan to insure a rapid increase of power-producing capacity so as to 
satisfy fully the demand of the national economy and create a reserve power 
capacity. Whereas the total industrial output will increase by 65 percent the 
production of electric power is to be increased by 88 percent and the power- 
generating capacity by 120 percent. 

Our country has abundant hydropower resources. Hydroelectric stations are 
profitable since they require no fuel and produce power at the lowest cost. 

Great attention will be paid in the sixth 5-year plan to the building of hydro- 
electric stations whose capacity will be increased by 170 percent. 

United Nations economic files show that Chairman Bulganin iden- 
tified and described the rivers and the hydrostations thereon that are 
to yield these kilowatt-hours by 1960 plus the “directive” of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers (unanimously adopted) commanding the identical 
program the chairman outlined. As the “directive” covered all sources 
of energy, 1t was interesting to note the Russians are committed to a 
far higher increase in hydropower than in oil, coal, or thermal power 
energies, all of which they also seek to increase substantially by 1960. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OUTLINED 


Several other significant items on the Russian electrification pro- 
gram reflected in the British, United Nations, Indian, and most other 
repor a are: 

The U. S. S. R. power program seems to be planned to meet 
ite industrial loads primarily with less consideration of agricul- 
tural, rural, or domestic loads which, however, are not omitted. 

The Soviet program is always internally justified on the 
basis of eventual full potential, multiple-purpose, basinwide de- 
velopment. 

3. The transmission program in span and pressure exceeds any 
sage It calls for a single grid linking up of the vast 
U.S. S. R. operating at 400,000 volts. Relatively, there is no 
installation of this high voltage or span in the U. 8S. A. The 
initial lines of this grid in the European U.S. S. R. area are built 
and in operation. They link the principal Volga River stations 
and Moscow. The Siberian (eastern) section and the east-west 
a are scheduled for operation by 1960, 

There are now four hydroelectric stations either completed, 
es oper ation, or under construction in the U. S. S. R., any one of 
which will exceed the capacity of Grand Coulee on the Columbia 
River in Washington, which has long been the largest single 
hydropower produc eranywhere. They are Kuibishev and Stalin- 
grad, now generating on the Volga River, and Bratsk on the 
Angara River, and Kraznoy arsk on the Y enisei River, both in 
construction in Siberia. They were undertaken individually on 
an overlapping schedule during the years the United States con- 
sidered its ability but did not undertake to erect Hells C anyon on 
the Snake River, the only comparable, if lesser, hydro station in 
ame 

. W ith the terracing of the Volga-Don interconnected river 
sy ali in European U. “S. S. R. well toward but not finally com- 
pleted, the Soviets now are turning to the vast hydro potential 
of the Arctic-bound central Siberian, Angara, Ob, and Yenisei 
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Rivers for the vastly expanded hydropower production Ser 
promise themselves a 1960. The Bratsk and Krasnoyars 
stations, each designed to 3,200,000-kilowatt capacity (Grand 
Coulee has 2 million kilowatts), are listed as only the initial 2 
of many Siberian producers in what appears to be planned as a 
stupendous electrometallurgical and electrochemical complex. 

The entire Soviet power endeavor, the literature and propa- 
ganda reiterates, is undertaken on a self-contained basis with the 
philosophy that the essential generators, turbines, cement, steel, 
lines, hardware, etc., must be “produced "internally by the econ- 
omy they are designed to augment. Also the essential skills, engi- 
neering and technical talent, are to be produced nationally. They 
are to come from a conglomeration of institutes, colleges, and 
research centers. Variations on United States of America scien- 
tific and technical procedure are reported, but no new basic dis- 
coveries of scientific facts with which this committee is not 
familiar. Nothing in the nature of a “scientific breakthrough” 
is reported. Heav: y machinery, mechanization, and construction 
practices are employ ed in a fashion not identical but basically 
similar to the United States. 

(The British, Indian, and United Nations versions are herein set 
forth in some detail because they have the virtue of eyewitness origin, 
not similarly enjoyed by any United States officials to this reporter’s 
knowledge, and further to insulate data and conclusions from any of 
the emotions and repercussions of what is termed the “public versus 
private power” conflicts the committee is invariably confronted with 
in considering this subject on a domestic basis. British, Indian, and 
U.N. officials are deemed unaffected, disinterested in, and frequently 
simply mystified by that conflict which is primarily an all-American 
luxury not for export and, therefore, not pertinent to or discussed in 
this study. ) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REPORT 


The U. S. Department of Commerce (European Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce) data on the Soviet economy’s last report is that 
from 1955 to 1956 total U. S. S. R. power went from 170.1 billion 
. 192 billion kilowatt-hours, a 13-percent rise. The hydroelectric 

(as differentiated from total power, including thermal), for the paral- 
lel year rose from 23.1 billion to 29 billion kilowatt- hours, which, in 
percentage, is 25 percent, or double the overall power increase. 

The same analysts, on a longer ee basis of 27 years as an item 
of Soviet industrial production, list U. S. S. R. electric production as 
skyrocketing from 5 billion kilowatt- ee in 1928 to 170.1 billion in 
1955 for a 3,402.0-percent increase. The Russian power emphasis is 
further reflected in this study by the fact that the kilowatt increase 
is about triple the U. S. S. R. coal, pig iron, steel, or cement in- 
creases, used statistically in the identical study as key indexes of Soviet 
industrial production in identical periods. 
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CONFIRMATION BY USCTA 


The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency analysts reported a quantity 
of confirmatory information, including an unsigned document of 
Moscow origin stating, among other items— 

* * * U.S. S. R. hydropower will be particularly extensively developed. By the 
end of A 5-year plan (1960), the total electricity generated will increase 1.88 
times (from 1955 figures), but the electricty generated by hydroelectric stations 
should increase 2.55 times * * *. 

This document also established the relationship of various hydro 
projects in the vast U. S. S. R. complex with considerable details on 
the Siberian developments. The CLA likewise offered a volume of data 
already secured from other agencies, and stipulated the agencies’ con- 
tribution should be identified as unclassified and unoriginal. 

The State Department, Foreign Intelligence and Research Bureau, 
freely offered a quantity of confirmatory documentation, some from 
overseas economic attachés and much duplicatory, responsive to the 
committee inquiry y. 

All this is set forth to clarify to the committee how extensive and 
scattered positive information on the Rusisan power effort was, and is, 
in the executive department, and also how little emphasis or cireu- 
lation was given the data and how unreflected it was in recommenda- 
tions or advice submitted the Congress in matters that might have 
altered the relationship between the nations in this basic field affecting 
national strength. This information does not appear to have been 
suppressed or withheld. It just seems to have been ignored or lost until 
collected herein. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION PROVIDES DATA 


To further discharge some of the chairman’s instructions regarding 
relationships between other nations in the power field, the Federal 
Power Commission was requested to provide certain other data it 
regularly calculates. On an annual per capita production (or con- 
sumption) kilowatt-hour basis, the Federal Power Commission re- 
ported the United States now in third place among 15 countries, topped 
by Norway and Canada. The 1956 production per capital kilowatt- 
hour figures are: Norway, 6,752; Canada, 5,519; United States, 4,069 ; 
followed by Luxembourg, Sweden, and Switzerland. Since there is 
little relationship between hydro potential, size, or population among 
nations, the per capita figure has the benefits of compensating some- 
what for this dissimilarity. 


STATE DEPARTMENT REPORTS RUSSIAN RISE 
The State Department reported : 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


The share of hydroelectric power in total electric power produced in the 
U. S. S. R. grew steadily in the 1930’s and 1940’s but since 1950 has declined 
very slightly (from 13.9 to 13.6 percent of total in 1956). As can be seen from 
table 3, hydroelectric resources are unevenly distributed geographically. The 
largest concentrations are in the northwestern part of the R. 8S. F. S. R., the 
Ukraine, and in the mountains of the Caucasus and central Asia. The important 
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central industrial region and the Ural area lack significant hydroelectric 
resources, 

The hydroelectric potential of the U. 8. S. R. is very large. It has been 
estimated at about 3,700 billion kilowatt-hours per year, about 12 percent of 
the world’s total, or 7.6 times U. S. potential. The greatest portion of the unde- 
veloped potential is in Siberia, far from centers of consumption. The now 
abandoned sixth 5-year plan (1956-60) called for an increase by 1960 of 2.7 
times in the installed capacity of hydroelectric powerplants and 2.2 times in 
thermal electric plants. It is not as yet possible, however, to predict what the 
new plan for 1965 will contain. Atomic energy is being used for power production 
on an experimental basis at the present time, and larger plants are under 
construction. 

MAJOR PROJECTS 


The Kuibishev project on the Volga, which has an installed capacity of 2.1 
million kilowatts, has recently been completed, and it is planned that its reservoir 
will help irrigate 1 million hectares. The Stalingrad project, downstream from 
Kuibishev, is now under construction; it will have a capacity of 2.3 million 
kilowatts and will help irrigate 1.5 million hectares. 

The Kakhovka project (312,000 kilowatts) on the Dnieper is complete and the 
Kremenchug (450,000 kilowatt) storage reservoir project is under construction 
on the Dnieper. The Kremenchug project will provide storage capacity for 
the existing Dneprostroi and Khakovka projects and other projected dams 
downstream. 

In Siberia development is now concentrated on the Angara River, which is 
especially favorable for hydroelectric development because of its unusually 
constant flow through the year. The largest project now under construction, 
the Bratsk development, will have a capacity of 3.6 million kilowatts. It is 
scheduled for completion in 1960. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION COMPARISONS 


To show what Communist countries, other than Russia are doing 
to increase their power production, the Federal Power Commission 
made a list, with China showing the greatest surge, that follows: 


TaBLe A.—Installed electric generating capacity 
[In thousands of kilowatts] 


Other Communist countries 1948 | 1955 1956 
(estimated) | 


Albania alae 10 31 31 
Bulgaria s 160 500 515 
Czechoslovakia . 2, 132 3, 105 3, 275 
Germany, East 4, 500 5, 056 5, 400 
Hungary 825 1, 000 1, O85 
Poland 2, 200 3, 361 3, 498 
Rumania 575 1, 220 1, 250 
Yugoslavia 680 1, 096 1, 420 

Subtotal 11, O82 15, 369 16, 474 
China y 960 2, 500. 3, 560 
Korea, North 1, 500 2, 120 2, 150 

Subtotal 2, 460 4, 620 5, 710 

Total 13, 542 19, 989 22, 184 


Still another comparison in table form of increased installed capac- 
ity of non-Communist West European countries was made on request 
by the Federal Power Commission. Outstanding is West Germany, 
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which accompanied its postwar revival in industrial strength by 
tripling its power supply in 9 years, as shown in the listing followi ing: 


TABLE B.—ZJnstalled electric-generating capacity—West European countries 


[In thousands of kilowatts] 


| 





| | | 
Year Austria France |Germany; Great | Italy | Norway Sweden 
(West) | Britain | 
| | 
\ } j | 
1948__ 1,151} 10,910 6, 175 13,300 | 6,190 3, 000 3, 780 
1949 | 1,248] 11,340] 7,500] 14,125 6, 700 3, 040 3, 850 
1950......- | 1,800} 13,680) 7,940] 15,730 | 8,105 | 3,070 | 4, 130 
1951 sieeais | 2, 200 | 14, 800 12, 700 16, 250 8, 925 | 3, 395 | 4, 295 
1952 bel | 2, 200 15, 000 | 13, 000 | 17, 295 | 9, 135 3, 475 4, 500 
| =a 2, 340 | 15, 500 | 13, 500 | 19, 500 10, 355 3, 500 4, 755 
1954___. 2,713 15, 736 14,430 | 20, 300 | 10, 805 3, 900 4, 850 
Mapes tous é ‘ ; | 2, 827 16, 240 | 17, 150 | 24, 500 | 12, 587 4, 534 5, 940 
i ‘ oe oo 3, 054 17,070 | 18,900 | 27,450 | 13, 593 | 4, 869 6, 630 
| ' 





The basic capacity figures, alluded to earlier with percentage 
change, for the U.S. A. and U.S. S. R. over a 16- year period (with 
Canada and Latin America added to round out the Western Hemi- 
sphere) supplied by the FPC follow: 


TABLE C.—Jnstalled electric generating capcity, 1,000 kilowatts 


[In thousands of kilowatts] 





Year U.S.A. | Canada Latin U. 8.58. R. 
| America! 
_ = | 
| 

1940 __ Sins alibi cand 50, 962 | | 11, 000 
1941 | 53, 995 7, 500 
MP recs cchikicwdy ce baban dokh Sil 57, 237 | | 6, 200 
1943 , sippy uinsnne } 60, 539 ; } 7, 000 
1944 62, 066 | 9, 000 
1945 62, 868 | | 10, 700 
1946 ; aaa | 63, 066 | 10, 700 
1947 : ‘ | 65,151 | | eat 10, 700 
1948 | 69, 615 | 9, 404 | 6, 834 | 18, 000 
1949 76, 570 | 9, 948 7, 514 | 20, 000 
1950 | 82, 850 | 10, 500 | 7, 764 | 22, 400 
1951___-. , ; 90, 127 | 11, 470 | 8, 517 | 23, 500 
1952___- ‘ . 97, 312 12, 200 | 8, 967 | 25, 250 
1953 107, 354 12, 750 | 9, 426 | 28, 602 
1954 | 118, 878 12, 964 | 10, 633 | 32, 810 
1955 130, 414 13, 971 | 10, 690 37, 231 
RSS ae 136, 996 15, 280 | 12, 299 42, 795 


1 Mexico, Central America, South America, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 


Reduced to graph form in the committee files the lines showing rate 
of increase nearly parallel but not (in latest 1956) convergent. ‘There 
factual reporting must stop and the accuracy of Soviet prophecies be- 
come dependent on the fulfillment of their proclaimed and identified 
plans, as contrasted with future United States development. With 
an assumption the Soviets do what they say they will, and the United 
States continues to increase genel rating ¢ apacity at current rates, Mr. 
Khrushchev could be right in his premature boast about surpassing 
the United States in power production in 15 years. 


IRRIGATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The U. S. S. R. has a vast and accelerating irrigation program 
which, with the exception of the arid regions of the Mid-Asian Re- 
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publics, is a form of river development subordinated to the prime 
objective of power production. 

The Russian endeavor, on the basis of a dozen creditable reports, 
divergent as to arithmetic, but in basic agreement as to trend, appears 
to have far greater velocity than the U. S. irrigation program. 

Using the best and identical set of (Russian) figures that, both the 
Department of Agriculture (Foreign Agricultural Service) and the 
Department of State (Division of Research and Analysis) offer inde- 
pendently as “authoritative” the U. 5S, S. R. nationwide total of “gen- 
eral area W ith irrigation networks” ne ee 12,594,000 acres in the 
5 years from January 1, 1951, to January 1, 1956. 

By another comparison the U. S. S. R. Council of Ministers’ “direc- 
tive” reported by the United Nations to all and sundry Soviet officials 
requires an increase of 5,187,000 newly irrigated acres in the next 
5 years ending in 1960. T he same authority simultaneously “directed” 
its servants in the same period to “bring into cultiv: ation” 7,657,000 
acres of land-drainage construction or reconstruction. The United 
States through the reclamation program has irrigated some 7 million 
acres in the 55 years since the Reclamation Act became law in 1902. 
In both countries the operation is essentially the same under Central 
Government auspices to aid the production of the same types of crops. 

In another earlier broadside, reported by a British eyewitness, 
Soviet Russia is about halfway through a 15-year program “to in- 
crease by irrigation food and fiber production to feed and clothe 100 
million more Communists.” To this there is simply no American 
statistical equivalent. 

The Soviets calculate their irrigated areas by hectares (2.4711 
acres to a hectare), and their categories of reporting periods and 
criteria of irrigation may vary from the American standards, but 
apparently not enough to reverse the trends. 


STATE DEPARTMENT DATA ON IRRIGATION 


The Department of State (Division of Research and Analysis) 
summarizes the U. S. S. R. irrigation endeavor in the following 
language : 


The area provided with irrigation networks is large in absolute terms— 
about 11 million hectares. As could be expected, this is only a small percent 
of the total sown acreage (5 percent). Most of the irrigation is by surface 
water, with underground water accounting for about 12 percent of the total. 
The increase over the past years has been considerable. However, there is some 
doubt about the definition of irrigated land. There is reason to believe’ that 
the data below are the sum of “irrigated” and “watered”? land, since the 
“watered” land is only a fraction as productive as the actually irrigated acre- 
age, the actual increase may be much smaller. 


Area with irrigation networks 


Million Million 
hectares hectares 
MTB saint nce ede ahs ccs tec a es NG Re iistacacnctm aces niebain tees ieimeicatieaacel 6. 0 
SAPs ces sess ah oi hp seltbtansos Gees che ache 4. BA eo wsta cieee 6.1 
ee A ce sie a ee Oh an ee 11.0 


1 An authoritative article by V. Popov in Sovetskoye Khlopkovodstvo, March 14, 1953, 
specifically referred to the prewar figure of 6 million hectares as including ‘‘watered” 
acreage. 

2Land supplied with wells, ponds, canals, and pipelines to supplement natural water 
resources, 
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Thus, the inclusion of “watered” land may account for the large rise of 
“irrigated” land since 1941. 

A large part of the irrigated land is located in the Central Asiatic and Trans- 
caucasian Republics. (See table 1.) For a variety of reasons, including the 
disrepair of the networks, swampiness, and salinity, not all of the ac reage classi- 
fied as having an irrigation network is actually used. The sixth 5-year plan 
(1956-60) calls for an increase of 2.1 million hectares of irrigated land, of 
which, roughly, 40 percent is to be derived from improvement of the existing 
irrigation systems. 

By far the largest single crop grown under irrigation is cotton—a total of 2.06 
million hectares in 1956. About one-fourth of the total cotton acreage was rain 
grown prior to 1953. However, a decision to give up the growing of the low- 
yielding nonirrigated cotton was taken by the post-Stalin regime and resulted 
in a rapid drop and then disappearance of rain-grown cotton. Further expan- 
sion of cotton acreage, and consequently of irrigated acreage, is being planned. 
An August 1956 decree dealt with the “Hungry Steppe” (Golodnaya Steppe) 
project, which provides for the irrigation and assimilation of 300,000 hectares— 
two-thirds of which is in Uzbek S. 8S. R. and the remainder in the Kazak S. 8. R. 
Further expansion of irrigated acreage was mentioned at a recent meeting of 
cottongrowers in Tashkent in October 1957. 

Other crops grown on irrigated land are rice, sugar beets, tea, fruit, vegetables, 
alfalfa (grown in rotation with cotton). Little grain other than rice (which 
accounts for 100,000 hectares) is grown on irrigated land. 

Because of the large expanse of land with inadequate precipitation, the need 
for irrigation is large, but the heavy capital expenditure places definite limits. 
The “Great Stalin projects of changing nature” announcing in 1950 were to have 
provided, upon their completion, an additional 6 million hectares of irrigated 
land and were to supply another 22 million hectares with water facilities for 
range farming. How much of this was actually accomplished is not clear. (See 
section on hydroelectric projects.) According to the official plan-fulfillment 
report, the irrigated acreage increased by 13 percent during the 1951-55 period 
and the actual utilized acreage by 25 percent; the stipulated increase for these 
years was 30 to 35 percent. 

The current emphasis upon animal husbandry has made for renewed atten- 
tion to supplying water to grazing animals, and a new push in that direction may 
well be in the offing. 

The State Department and also the Agriculture Department and 
other Federal agencies accepted and offered for this study a Russian 
Central Statistical Administration table showing advances by the 
por iets in all types of irr a between January 1, 1951, and January 
1,1956. It breaks the U.S.S. R. program down by individual Soviets 
and surface, underground, w vell, spring, and estuary irrigation, and is 


included in the committee file. 

Simplified and transformed into acres and compared with United 
States irrigation progress as was done, by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, on request, a revealing t able shows the two nations, re- 
gardless of dissimilarities, in_virtu: al equality in total irrigated area, 
with Soviet Russia again register ing greater percentages increases in 
the past 5 years. It wor ked out as follows: 


Irrigated Irrigated 
area by area by Percentage 
acres, Jan acres, Jan increase 
1, 1951 1, 1956 
v. S.S3.R 24,504,787 | 30, 577, 391 24.8 
wr % = . 26, 233, 215 31, 908, 000 21.6 
Note.—This result was obta‘ined by use of the Devartment of Commerce agr‘cultural census figures 


embracing all U.S. irrigat on regardless of whether it was Bureau of Reclamat‘on sponsored or non-Federal 
irrigation. Therefore, it includes extensive sprinkler irrigation and is unbalanesd in that the Russian 
figures apparently do not reflect sprinkler irr'gat'on. Also, no attempt was made at weight'ng figures to 
reflect major differences in the areas and populat on of the 2 nations. 


| 
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RUSSIANS HAVE AMBITIOUS PLANS 


A review of Soviet Russia official literature and propaganda shows 
it replete with fantastic announcements of plans for vast irrigation 
enterprises involving such items as 600-mile canals, reversing enor- 
mous rivers, cutting ‘through or removing mountain ranges by atomic 
blasts, and even cha anging ‘the climate of whole provinces. How far 
these have proceeded, been delayed, or abandoned, cannot easily be 
determined from the opposite side of the globe, but ‘bits and pieces of 
them appear reflected in the considerable actual accomplishment of 
irrigated hectares enumerated above. 

C ‘urrently, a new and m: jor project to irrigate 741,000 more acres 
of the “Hungry Steppe” in Central Asia’s vast desert for cotton cul- 
ture in Kazakh and Uzbek S. S. R. is aenne with obvious sub- 
stance. It is included in the United Nations report on the Soviet 
Council of Ministers’ “directive” for cultivating “virgin lands” and 
with more detail by the U. S. Department of “Agriculture Foreign 
Agricultural Service, and has been started. The area has had irriga- 
tion since 1880, and by 1956 several hundred thousand acres had been 
added to the agricultural area of the “Hungry Steppe.” 

Now the program is to tap the Syr-Dar’-Ya River—the steppe’s 
only source of water and the seventh largest river in the U. S. S. R.— 
and by long canals and ditches irrigate 741,000 acres in cotton. That 
would increase the existent 370,000-bale cotton crop of the - by 
some additional 500,000 bales, or add 14 percent to the U. Ss. R 
cotton acreage, and that is all to be done in 5 years, or by 1960. T here 
exists no direct U. S. A. comparison with the U. S. S. R. “Hungry 
Steppe” endeavor. But something of the relative Government en- 
deavors may be appraised by realizing that this single project raising 
a single crop abpaneetiy, never visited by an Americ an, and only an 
incident in the vast U. S. S. R. program is to add 741,000 irrigated 
acres to Russia in 5 years. The entire U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
program in 17 Western States is scheduled to add 150,700 acres of land 
not presently irrigated to the U. 8S. total for all crops in the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. 

While the U. S. S. R. irrigation drive dwarfs that of the U. S. it 
helps to keep eke tive in wor Id competition by recalling that Kon- 
war Sain, the eminent Indian engineer, after many thousands of miles 
of eyewitnessing Russian irrigation as a U nited Nations observer, 
found it of high quality but embracing no new or startling techniques. 
Then he concluded his summary report to his own Government with an 
opposite type Indian comparison. His verbatim statement (in 1955) 
was: 

Modern irrigation systems in the U. S. 8. R. have been constructed during the 
last 25 to 30 years. The total annual irrigation at present is 20 million acres as 
compared to 55 million acres in India. 


SOVIET INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 


The U.S. S. R. endeavor to achieve inland water transport through 
multiple-purpose river and canal development is tremendous. 

Relative to the U. S. inland waterways, the best reports establish that 
in the 38-year period ( 1928 to 1956) the ton-miles age on the U.S. inland 
waterways increased 2.5 times while similar Soviet waterway mile- 


99182—57—_—3 
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ton traffic increased 4.4 times. In the same period on total freight 
tonnage (regardless of distance) U. S. inland waterways doubled 
their tonnage, while the Soviet tonnage multiplied 8.2 times. 

After virtually doubling their water-haul traffic in the 15 years 
preceding 1955, the Soviet authorities commanded a further increase 
of 80 percent in tonnage shipped by 1960. 

Much of this is to come in the Volga-Don River development which 
has made Moscow a port on five seas. It is essential to the economy in 
a land of great distances to relieve overburdened railroads and re- 
quires overcoming of two natural hazards. The waterways freeze 
and the rivers generally run north and south, while the traffic is east 
and west. 

The United States Department of Commerce (Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce) reports freight movement in the U.S. S. R. (in billions 
of ton-kilometers) as follows: 





|} 1940 1945 | 1950 1954 | 1955 
(war) | | | 
nine Sisto cc ar nadedeliosty gies ; 415.0 | 314.0 602. 3 | 856. 8 | 970.9 
nland waterways- thtb tiondh=bosatemet alan d 35.9 | 8.2 | 9 62.4 | 57,4 
Inland wat | 5.9 1 45 ) 


NOTE. —Highw ay traffic, largely limited to local fre ight, is still in its early stages of development with 
inadequate vehicles and roads. 


In February 1956, United Nations records, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers told the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in Moscow : 

It is planned to increase the volume of our freight carried on the inland water- 
ways by 80 percent in 5 years (ending in 1960). 

Whereupon the Council of Ministers voted (unanimously) a “di- 
rective” incorporated into a decree to provide forthwith “self-pro- 
pelled cargo vessels, tugs, and passenger ships of 900,000 horsepower 
and towed vessels of a ci apacity of more than 2 million tons” so that 
Russia’s “500,000 kilometers of inland waterways and transport be 
extended on a wide scale and be the cheapest form of transport.’ 

Further, the directive stipulated that oil, grain, timber, coal, and 
bulk goods be the chief cargoes and that the ‘tug fleet in the 1955-60 
period be increased “not less than 30 percent, the self- propelled cargo 
vessels not less than 36 percent and the towed vessels not less than 33 
percent.” Other sections of the “directive” were intended to assure 
all facilities provided be fully used by shippers for the relief of the 
‘ailroads. 


request from independent sources, eortisctas a anna on a .S. s. R. 
water transport on a slightly different basis, but eee as to 
result, with a statistical table, as follows: 


WATER TRANSPORT 


Inland water transport provides about 12 percent of total inland transport in 
the U. 8. S. R. (in terms of ton-kilometers). The proportion has been substan- 
tially constant since 1940. Two great eae prevent further extensive de- 
velopment of water transport in the U. 8. 8. R.: (1) The major rivers run north 
to south (in the European U. 8. 8. Hy and south to north (in Siberia) while 
the major flow of traffic east-west; and (2) waterways are unusable much of 
the year because of the severe winters. 
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In an attempt to overcome the first of these deficiencies a system of canals 
which provide east-west links between the north-south rivers of European 
Russia has been developed over the years. With the completion of the Volga- 
Don Canal in 1952 it is now possible to go by barge from the Baltic to the Caspian 
Sea. The Soviets have been disappointed with the slow growth of traffic on the 
Volga-Don Canal and its failure to relieve the overloaded railroads. 

Bulk freight on rivers and canals was distributed in 1956 as follows: 


{In tons] 











PURIONIN S 6c cn dene TO S ORs a. ak Ae 6. 0 
I ict Seip Sp decane wee 49.3 | Building materials__.__........_._ 23.1 
aS eae eee SF. BF ECORI voces dye cinco 6. 2 
eee. el 2 ie) 1.4 
TABLE 4.—U. S. 8S. R.—Inland water transport 

eR 

| Length of | Total freight | Total freight Passenger Traffic 

Year waterways | turnover tonnage (million | (million 
| (thousand | (million ton- (million | Passenger- persons) 
| kilometers) | kilometers) tons) | kilometers) 
E eee a hl | ' Ol a F My 

i ibirlitatienean citrine a | 71.6 15.9 18.3 2.1 17.8 
1940 __. 107.3 | 35.9 72.9 3. 8 73.0 
1950 _ .. débtinios d4dbbs¥ del 130. 2 45.9 | 91.5 | 2.7 53.6 
1955 131.9 | 67.4 139. 1 | 3.6 | 82.4 
1956 . - - beeeeds Jan 132.0 | 70. 2 | 146.8 | 3. 5 81.7 











Source: Statistical Handbook of the U. S. S. R. in 1956 (Narodnoe Khozyaistvo 8. 8. 8. R. 1956), Moscow, 
1957. 


In consultation with the Corps of Engineers, corresponding U. S. 
ton-mile and U. 8S. total tonnage figures on U. S. waterways for cor- 
responding years were found. Calculated and corrected for the dif- 
ferent units of distance and weight involved, it was found that on a 
ton-mile basis in the 38-year recent span, the U. S. inland waterway 
ton-mile figure rose 2.3 times contrasted to a Soviet increase of 4.4 
times, and in the same period, while U.S. total inland water-haul traffic 
total tonnage was approximately doubling, Soviet total tonnage multi- 
plied 8.2 times. 


COMMENT OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. 8. ARMY 


Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, on 
- December 5, 1957, at New Orleans, before the Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association, made a public report embracing certain of the 
Army’s information on the relative positions of the U. S. S. R. and 
U. S. in river development falling within the corps’ authority. The 
chief of Engineers emphasized Russian progress in hydroelectric and 
inland water transport and gave as his opinion, the view : 

We would be very negligent if we did not build up our national economy so 
as to be in a better position to support a greater military effort in advance of the 
possible initiation of war. It follows that now, more than ever before, as part of 
our national improvement program, we should develop our water resources * * *, 
Thus, to my mind, the new era of military preparedness encompasses a new natu- 


ral resource development age which is an integral part of what must be our broad 
program to meet the severe demands of national preservation. 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S FLOOD CONTROL 


The U. 8S. S. R. has an unemphasized flood-control program on 
which sufficient data is not easily available or at least not located, 
to attempt a fruitful presentation of the type requested in the instruc- 
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tions. Generally, the Soviets simply do not build in areas subject 
to flood hazard as they have plenty of unflooded space available, and 
croplands are frequently permitted to undergo annual inundation 
for the benefit of horticulture. Considerable flood protection is ob- 
tained largely incident to other multipurpose river development. 
However, no appraisal of relationship is here undertaken, and that 
request is unfulfilled. 


COMMUNIST CHINA DEVELOPMENTS 


The story of river and related water development in China—Red 
mainland China known as the Communist Chinese People’s Republic— 
is amazing. 

It is a do-it-yourself program, frequently by hand, to harness the 
man and woman power of the greatest n: ational population on earth, 
with initial emphasis on flood ¢ ontrol, 

In all the four categories to which this relative study were di- 
rected—hydroelectric generation, irrigation, inland water transport, 
and flood control—the Chinese Communist officials report accomplish- 
ments that in their velocity or rate of attainment far outstrip that 
of the U. S. which, on all available evidence, appears to remain ahead 
in totals and certainly does on a per capita basis which would statis- 
tically weigh figures for the vast disparity in population and areas of 
the two nations. 

With Red mainland China cut off from the Western World, not 
a member of the United Nations, and without recognition by the 
United States, there are few “sources easily available” for this reporter 
to collect the information on river development in China. Neverthe- 
less enough was gleaned to permit a report responsive to the com- 
mittee instructions and those sources—largely official Chinese sources— 
are herein cited or deposited in the committee files so Senators can 
make their own appraisal thereof. 

Also there is no attempt herein to respond to the instructions as to 
“logical projections of the trends registered.” The information is 
too limited and the official Communist Chinese reports themselves are 
devoid of any speculation as to when, or if, they might surpass the 
United States. Also the present Chinese Government—which is only 
8 years old—is too youthful to hazard projections as to how sustained 
the present all-out endeavor on river development will remain. Most 
current official reports on river development read as if the Chinese 
effort did not start until 1949, when the People’s Republic took over. 
In reality, river transport, irrigation, and flood prevention were under- 
taken as far back as 2697 B. C. when the dynasty of Huang Ti (the 
Yellow Emperor) took power. Actually the Grand Canal linking 
Peking and Hanchow and crossing the great Yangtse and Yellow 
Rivers, with its 1285 miles making it still the longest as well as oldest 
canal in existence, was constructed in the 13th century and is still in 
service for water transport, irrigation, as well as drainage of 61,500 
square miles in 4 present provinces. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON RED CHINA 


The current stupendous Chinese river program is invariably justi- 
fied as a national economic necessity for Chinese survival in a com- 
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petitive world. It is cited as basic to the political philosophy of the 
Communist leadership and in accord with “the demands of the people” 
which is usually followed by such phre iseology as “due to the wise 
— correct le: adership of the Chinese Communist Party and the great 
~ader of the Chinese people, Chairman Mao-Tse-Tung and also due 
a the high enthusiasm of the masses in developing production since 
liberation.” After a briefing in Pekin to Konwar Sain and K. L. 
Rao, experienced Indian engineers, Director Hao, Minister of Water 
Conservation, concluded a long recital with the statement: 

In short, it is due to the superiority of the People’s Democratic System and 
the inexhaustible power of the liberated people of China that we can gain 
Such a great success in the water-conservancy fields. 

(Parenthetically it might be added as an interesting political ob- 
servation on Hoa’s experience in the “water conservancy field” which 
he discusses is extensive although his views regarding “the Superiority 
of the People’s Democratic System” appear to have undergone ex- 
tensive revision in the past 12 years. He is identified by the CIA 
as the same Hoa who in 1944 as an official of the Chinese Natural 
Resources Commission, then dominated by Chiang Kai-shek, showed 
up in Washington and handed this reporter a check on a New York 
bank for $500,000 to obtain some contract engineering services from 
the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation in planning the development of 
the Yangtze River, China’s greatest stream. Under State Depart- 
ment supervision and encour: iwement the task was undertaken but 
on the fall of Nationalist government the contract was suspended 
and the work liquidated. How Hoa now emerges embracing an op- 
posite political philosophy is unknown to this reporter who assumes 
the metamorphosis was accomplished as a matter of social security, 
as Is not uncommon among tec ‘hnicians. ) 


MULTIPLE-PURPOSE, BASINWIDE 


All river development in China is on a multiple-purpose, basinwide 
foundation calling for eventual realization of full potential benefits. 
Inadequacy of technical and experienced engineering personnel for 
the present program, and incompleteness of essential data is con- 
fessed—and blamed on previous administrations. Also, this short- 
coming is reported as being overcome by more recent establishment of 
an extensive network of technical institutions, colleges, universities, 
and other schooling where essential talent is trained at public expense. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese Communists look to the Russian Communists 
for technical guidance on river-development planning, design, or 
construction. Soviet technicians are present in quantity and the 
Chinese Government and engineers gratefully and freely—and re- 
peatedly—acknowledge their help. 


WOMAN IN KEY POSITION 


A Miss Chien Chen Ying, a middle-aged lady who distinguished 
herself in the construction of the Jenhochi regulator across the Huai 
River in China, is in the key position with the most enormous staff 
in the Central Ministry of Water Conservancy. She is the vice 
minister in charge of design and construction. She is not only served 
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by quantities of Soviet technicians but she herself got much of her 
technical training in Moscow. 

Every foreigner in China (which includes no Americans at present, 
for currently that is against the rules) is astonished at the masses of 
humanity toiling and ‘the speed of accomplishing enormous tasks. 

It was recently reported 20 million Chinese were working on their 
river dev elopments. 

A simplified response to the inquiry as to “how” China develops 
its rivers would be with billions of bare hands and feet which are 
available with little mechanical aid beyond shovels and baskets. 

This is the way rd can do it so it is the way they do do it. They 
say they would prefer to do it with heavy machinery but they have 
not got it and will not wait for it. 





20 MILLION WORK ON DEVELOPMENT 


Some perspective is necessary to comprehend 20 million Chinese 
working on river development chiefly with their hands. China has 
a population of well over 600 million, and the river toilers include the 
most able men, women, and children all worked into enthusiasm for 
their task. That’s some 2.4 billion Chinese hands and feet available. 
The 20 million river toilers are only about 3 percent of the best workers 
to be had. 

FIRSTHAND OBSERVATIONS 


Things are relative and the following shows “how.” In 1950 this 
reporter, ac companied by Chief Engineer LL. M. McClellan, made exten- 
sive travels through India viewing that area’s irr igation which approx- 
imately triples that of the United States. E very where we saw and 
were amazed by the vast hordes of Hindus who, by hand toil, were 
driving the Indian program forward. We kept commenting and 
inquiring about the quantity of humanity involved and Konwar Sain, 
who is in charge of all India’s river programs and escorted us, and 
others, over them, s saw no reason for our astonishment and politely 
told us that was normal procedure and the way to carry forward the 
program. 

In the early 1950’s Shri Konwar Sain made a 7,500-mile trip 
through China viewing that area’s irrigation. He was amazed by 
the vast hordes of Chinese who, by hand toil, were driv ing the Chinese 
program forward. He has not stopped commenting and inquiring 
about it yet. 

His own eyewitness testimony in his own words as provided by 
himself and backed by his on-the-scene photographs, as contained in 
his formal report on China to his own Government in New Delhi 
follow as lifted from a chapter entitled “Speed of Construction :” 

Remarkable speeds of construction have been attained in the execution of the 
projects in spite of the difficulties of procuring materials, transporting stone and 
sand from long distances and want of experience in the construction of river 
valley projects at many of the major rivers. Masses were utilized on a scale 
unknown in recent times. All this has demonstrated that flood-control work can 
- done even without machines if there is popular enthusiasm and coopera- 

m . 

One of the most important and largest irrigation canals constructed in China 
is the main irrigation canal of North Kiangsu. The bed width of the canal is 
large being 420 feet; 106 miles of this canal were dug in the course of 80 days 
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involving an earth work of 247 crore cubic feet. (Which is 2 billion 470 million 
cubic feet of earth, the Indian unit crore equaling 10 million.) That is every 
day 3 crore (30 million) cubic feet were done. There was no machinery and the 
entire earthwork including excavation, transport, and tamping was done by 
human labor amounting to 13 lakhs of men (which is 1,300,000 men the Indian 
unit lakh equalling 100,000). 

The finished work is neat and the canal is functioning efficiently. Such speed 
of construction of earthwork on canals has not been achieved anywhere even 
with the help of mechanical equipment * * *. 

Konwar Sain goes on to five similar reports on earth dams, concrete 
dams, sluices, and regulators, compares them with parallel Indian 
construction and concludes: 

In India, where similar human force is available, it should be possible to 
attain similar speed with respect to canal systems by proper organization of 
enthusiasm amongst the people. 

Konwar Sain’s Chinese and subsequent Russian assignments were 
not dissimilar to this study, but he naturally reported on the relation- 
ship of the Indian river program to those of the Communist leaders 
and made Indian comparisons. While obviously there is no “similar 
human force available” for canal digging in the United States, and 
the prerequisite “organization of enthusiasm among the people” is 
not noted, still a direct relationship between the North Kiangsu 
Canal Chinese performance and an American endeavor can be 
reported. 

GREATER THAN ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


The nearest equal United States canal to the North Kiangsu works 
may be the All American Canal built by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in southern California, The All American Canal is smaller on all 
specifications. The California canal is 80 miles long; Kiangsu is 106 
miles. All American’s bed width is 160 feet; Kiangsu’ s is 420 feet. 
All American’s initial capacity is 15,155 cubic second feet : Kiangsu’s 
is 25,000 c. s. f. Kiangsu’s purpose is primarily to irrigate 4 million 
acres and All American’s is primarily to irrigate the Imper ial Desert, 
and both have secondary multiple purpose benefits. The Chinese 
dug Kiangsu in 80 days. 

The United States ‘dug All American in 5 years and 4 months be- 
tween 1934 and 1940. Approximately 1,300,000 Chinese dug Kiangsu 
with their hands, shovels, and buckets. Approximately 1,500 United 
States citizens dug All American with all the huge machinery in the 
way of draglines, bulldozers, carryalls, diesel trucks, and belt con- 
veyors available. Costs in different monetary units are uncomparable, 
unavailable, and meaningless. In both instances as Sain, who has 
seen both canals built, reports “the finished work is neat and the canal 
is functioning efficiently.” That is the best actual case history devel- 
oped responsive to the request to report pertinently on “the relative 
size, scope, and velocity of these programs,” and how they were 
accomplished. 

Such vast amounts of hard labor as were utilized on the Kiangsu 
are unavailable in the United States now, considered undesirable, 
and also against the law at anything like the Chinese equivalent wage. 
The question naturally arises as to how they can be mobilized any- 
where and whether or not the Chinese army goes out, rounds them up, 
and marches them to work by force. It appears instead that in Com- 
munist China, where vast unutilized manpower is available, the mobi- 
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lization is accomplished by the simplified capitalistic process of 
paying the workers higher wages than are otherwise available (which 
is next to nothing in American terms), and surrounding the whole 
operation with an unprecedented propaganda drive. Sain, the eye- 
witness, describes the procedure in words that follow : 


HOW PEASANTS ARE ORGANIZED 


The organization of the peasant workers in such large numbers is a difficult 
task. This has been achieved in China in a systematic and scientific manner. 
For instance on the Huai River (the Kiangsu Canal area) 2 or 3 million 
peasants are free from agricultural operations in winter and spring for a 
period of 4 to 5 months. Only they have to be mobilized and imbued with en- 
thusiasm. They are taught to realize that the work of regulation and harnessing 
the river is in the interest of the masses. They have only to be organized. 
Also they earn reasonable amounts for themselves. They are paid according 
to the work. More work, more pay. These wages are sufficient to support him- 
self and 1 to 1% members of his family. This subsidiary income which is 
sometimes even more than their agricultural income, is greatly welcomed by 
the peasants. Also there are many amenities provided to the worker at site 
such as (1) cultural activities like theatrical performances, Chinese old stories 
and folklore, pictures, etc.; (2) broadcasting music while at work; (3) wall dis- 
play of news, (4) newspaper reading teams; (5) incentives to model workers; 
(6) organization of games and athletics (7) display of progress of work by 
photographs, and charts. 

Chinese projects show that human energy is colossal and, if properly 
handled and employed it can achieve miracles. Assured of basic wages and 
provided with amenities, the worker becomes a willing and enthusiastic par- 
ticipant in the construction and the development works of his country. 

Relative overall figures are scarce contrasting the size, scope and 
velocity of United States and Chinese river development programs, 
due primarily to the complete isolation of China and the prohibition 
on Chinese-American intercourse, travel, and exchange. This has 
naturally resulted in widespread ignorance as to current relation- 
ships in the executive departments. Enough data was found how- 
ever to permit summary responsiveness to the committee’s requests 
as to the four categories of river development specified, and it follows: 


RED CHINA’S POWER PRODUCTION 


The People’s Republic of China is driving its total power produc- 
tion program to annual percentage increases that double the percent- 
age power supply increase of the United States. 

However, the United States is so far ahead that nobody envisions 
any future day when China might overtake the U. S. A. in total 
power production. Even the most visionary Chinese spokesmen don’t 
even speculate as to such a distant event. 

China’s total kilowatt-hour production will increase from 7,260 mil- 
lion hours in 1952 to 15,900 million kilowatt-hours in 1957, according 
to a report when that period was half passed and the gain was half 
registered by L. Fu Chin, chairman of the Chinese State Planning 
Commission in Moscow in 1955 and collected by United Nations Eco- 
nomic Analysts. 

That is an increase of two times in total kilowatt-hours in 5 years. 
The United States over those years was approximately doubling its 
total kilowatt-hours in twice the time or doubting by the decade. 
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POTENTIAL HYDRO POWER RESOURCES 


China has a less developed and therefore greater potential hydro de- 
velopment in its mighty rivers chiefly the Yangtze, the Tibetan rivers, 
the Yellow and the Pear! and also the lesser streams in North Korea 
and Formosa which all Chinese official literature inevitably lists in the 
People’s Republic totals regardless of others saying otherwise. 
China’s current rulers in a thousand pronouncements have pledged an 
all-out drive to the full multiple purpose development of these streams 
as essential to the Republic’s economic and survival strength—usually 
adding the qualification that flood control had priority possibly because 
more millions of Chinese fear floods from which they long and griev- 
ously suffered than they crave kilowatts which many have never expe- 
rienced. 

Some concept of the current Chinese power status can be compre- 
hended from the following facts collected largely from official Chinese 
documents filed with this report for the Senate’s appraisal. 

The first hydroelectric station in China was built on the Tang-lang 
Chin River near the city of Kumming ( Yunnan Province) by the Ger- 
man Siemens Trust. It went on-stream in 1912 with a name plate 
capacity of 2,920 kilowatts which were not realized. It remained a 
lonely hydro station and up to 1937 the capacity of all stations in the 
then nation, including Formosa, was listed as under 3,000 kilowatts 
with all hydromechanized and electrical-engineering equipment im- 
ported. 

COMPARED WITH SHASTA POWER PLANT 


During the Japanese occupation some 30 small hydroplants were 
built by the Japanese with Japanese equipment. The Japanese also 
built the larger Fungman (within the dam) Station in northeast 
China, and biew it up in retreat when driven out before it was really 
completed. The Kuomintang Army also blew up power stations as 
standard practice when it in turn was retreating. On the establish- 
ment. of the People’s Republic the authorities decided Fungman was 
no good and “incorrectly” built anyway. They redesigned, raised, and 
rebuilt it, and it is now the biggest power producer in China—ap- 
proaching the production of Shasta powerhouse in California. 

“The new Fungman is China’s first great up-to-date hydroelectric 
station,” Li Jui, China’s Assistant Minister of Electric Power wrote 
in The People’s China last year, stating further : 





It already plays an important role in supplying power to north China’s indus- 
trial centers. At full capacity it will be able to produce well over 560,000 kilo- 
watts, double its highest output in the days of Japanese occupation. 

The Fungman Station was renovated with the help of Soviet experts, and while 
this was being done a large number of skilled workers were trained on the job. 
This has been a great help on later projects. 

There have been a lot of other Chinese hydrostations started and 
finished since. Also the Fungman Training School has been aug- 
mented by many Government engineering training schools to develop 
the specialized talents that are prerequisite to hydroelectric construc- 
tion. 

Now-on the great Yellow River, a notorious silt carrier, two huge 
hydroelectric plants at Sanmen Gorge and Liuchia Gorge are under 
construction. They are part of the upstream multiple-purpose de- 
velopment. of the river dovetailed in with irrigation, flood control, 
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and water transport. Each has a million kilowatt capacity—about 
the Boulder Dam range on the Colorado—and both are scheduled to 
produce power in 1961. 

As the tempo steps up 20 hydro stations are now in construction in 
China and 10 more large ones have been announced to start and be 
completed by 1962. 


7,000 EXPERTS TO WORK ON YANGTZE 


On November 23, 1957, Reuters (British new agency) launched a 
dispatch out of Peiping that the People’s Republic at long last was 
going to tackle the greatest river of them all, the Yangtze, and had 
assembled 7,000 experts “looking 100 years into the future and 2,000 
years in the past to do the task.” 

In the basin of this 3,420-mile stream that falls about 10,000 feet 
from its origin to the sea, lives one-tenth of all humanity in this world. 
It has stupendous sossibilities, barely scratched, for multiple-purpose 
development, and the Chinese believe it the third best power producer 
anywhere, and capable of yielding 40 percent of all hydropower in 
their country. So do occidental engineers who have long dreamed of 
doing the job, which will be a long one. 

Because their basic data was doubtful last year, the Chinese re- 
figured their theoretical national potential in waterpower and came 
wp with the figure of 540 million kilowatts capacity. And every one 
of those kilowatts is what they proclaim they are going to realize 
just as fast as possible as a matter of national policy to secure the 
People’s Republic survival. 


FLOOD CONTROL IN RED CHINA 


Flood control represents China’s greatest river development en- 
deavor. Through recorded history it always has, it does tod«y, and 
presumably, of necessity, will for the coming century. 

Under the current Communist regime all officials of the country 
invariably recite accomplishments since the People’s Republic took 
over, emphasize that flood control must continue as No. 1 priority in 
all multiple-purpose river development, and that the violence and 
scope of this effort must increase. In the same period the United 
States is reducing its flood control endeavor. 

There appears no challenge that in effort China’s flood control pro- 
gram ranges far beyond that of the United States, but in relative con- 
sideration mathematical measurements are mostly meaningless and, 
therefore, not offered as responsive to committee requests. China’s 
flood problem is so vast that most of the 20 million Chinese working 
on their rivers are specifically engaged in trying to control floods, and 
the denominator of their achievements usually used are millions of 
Chinese not drowned in recent floods, compared to those drowned 
in like areas in earlier floods, or the elevation limits to which flood 
crests were held last year in large cities as a result of works built 
compared with earlier higher crests. 

Possibly the most complete flood control job accomplished to 
date is by the Huai River. This comparatively small stream has been 
made a proving ground for the multiple-purpose basinwide approach 
to river control as distinguished from localized effort of every Chinese 
dynasty for 4,000 years, much of which was locally beneficial. 
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The Yellow River, which drops 16,000 feet from its mountain 
source over a 3,000-mile course to the sea draining a third of a mil- 
lion square miles, illustrates China’s problem better. It may be the 
heaviest silt carrier among big rivers anywhere. Therefore, as it ap- 
proaches the ocean it has lifted itself in its own bed with its own 
silt a considerable distance over the surrounding plain. It fre- 
quently breaks its banks and goes threshing around for hundreds of 
miles in its rich plain. Since most of China’s 600-million- plus popu- 
lation are concentrated along its rivers, and the Yellow River inter- 
mittently flows through, over, or around the metropolis of Tientsin, 
resultant havoc cannot be measured in normal terms. In recorded 
history the river has changed its course 26 times. That, in the in- 
stance of this single stream, is an indication of the Chinese Com- 
munists Yellow River problem. They have a basinwide plan for 
full potential development and control, reviewed, revised, and rec- 
ommended by their U. S. S. R. counselors. Millions of Chinese now 
toil along the Yellow River from its source to the sea, building all 
manner of beneficial works, including in the canyons a couple of 
hydroelectric plants each with the apacity of Boulder Dam under 
flood-regulating reservoirs. They can be at their tasks for decades, 
so that, as their leaders frequently tell them, C ommunist China at- 
tains the economic strength to survive and prevail in the world. 


WATER TRANSPORT IN RED CHINA 


Inland waterways have long served as the prime movers of China. 

In a land of large distances, larger populations, few highways 
and railroads, but major rivers tapping the consuming and produci ing 
centers, it was inevitable that water transport be made a major fea- 
ture of the country’s river development. 

This has been and is being done on an all out basis that in its 
entirety eclipses, both in velocity and totality, that of the United 
States. 

Some perspective can be gained by considering only the Yangtze 
River passing through 9 Provinces and ¢ radling 200 million persons— 
more than the total United States population—who rely on the river 
for their highways. On the deep Yangtze channel, 1,000-ton sea- 
going steamships ‘ply the year round from the great port of Shang- 
hai for 1,555 miles up to the recent national ¢ apital of C hungking, 
and smaller vessels go 186 miles beyond to the city of Tinchu. Two- 
thousand-ton vessels (13-foot dr: aft) operate in high water from 
Hankau to Tchang Gorge, which is 404 miles below Chungking. 
After improvements now outlined and commenced, vessels up to 10,000 
tons will be able to operate all the way from the ocean to Chungking. 
One scheme, engineered but not finally adopted or put in construction 
as yet, plans to get the huge traffic past the squeeze-point in the Yang- 
tze Gorge by a shipw ay through a multiple-purpose dam, higher than 
today’s “highest at Boulder, with a 100 billion-kilowatt-hour power 
produc tion. This is unique in the whole world. 

Comparative mathematics are meaningless to reflect China’s total 
waterways traffic or velocity of increase, since the Communists keep 
no all-inclusive national total tonnage or ton-mile figures embracing 
sampan, scow, junk, and powered vessels that are myriad. Water- 
haul facilities, whenever fe sasible, are invariably embraced in China’s 
vast river program as a national policy essential to economic strength. 
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RED CHINA IRRIGATION 


Chinese irrigation is old, enormous, and accelerating. 

Of necessity, with an increasing $600 million plus population to feed 
on a self- contained basis, the Communist government in its whole 
high-speed, river-development program gives irrigation works second 
pr ‘jority, , topped only by flood control. 

In practice, with the multiple-purpose, basinwide philosophy em- 
braced by the Chinese, present-day sizable irrigation projects are 
driven forward on a basis of realizing full potential benefits of flood 
control, irrigation, electric power, and water way transport simul- 
taneously, when feasible. 

Figures are ephemeral, but all authorities agree that, relative to the 
U nited States, the Communist country is far outstripping the democ- 

racy in both positive totals and rate of increase on an irrigated-acre, 
area-unit measurement. 

The Chinese, on central-government-fostered work only, expect to 
realize some 7 million new irrigated acres in the 1955-57 period. Thus 
in 2 years the Communist government proposes to roughly equal the 
acreage irrigated in the 55 years since the Bureau of Recl lamation was 
established and irrigation became a Federal function in the U. S. A. 


IRRIGATED AREAS MORE TILAN 71 MILLION ACRES 


Konwar Sain, the Indian Reclamation Chief, after months of travel 
over 7,500 miles viewing new Chinese irrigation and thousands of 
interviews with Chinese officialdom, came to the conclusion “exact 
figures on total cultivated and irrigated land in China are not avail- 
able” and so reported verbatim to his Government. Then he sat 
down in Pekin with his apposite number, Dr. Hao, Communist China’s 
Minister of Water Conservancy, in 1! 155, and synthesized a reasonably 

respectable flood of figures to the effect that then 88 percent of China's 

irrigated area had been irrigated prior to the establishment of the 
People’s Republic in 1949, and that the area grand total had topped 
71.5 million acres, which he also reported to his Government. That 
happened to approximate the Indian grand total. So, still relative- 
ly, in the spirit of the instruction, it might have appeared to the two 
Asian veterans, who could consider Americ: ins novices in the irrigation 
field, who had pioneered a few successful projects of greater individual 
size, that China’s 600 million people had attained about the same grand 
total irrigated area as India with something over half that popula- 
tion, while the occidental newcomers in the field from the United 
States have about a third the acreage and less than a third of the 
population. 

The presence in the United Nations files of a Chinese leader’s re- 
port to the People’s Government in Pekin in 1955 of increases of just 
one category of irrigation, led to one more arithmetical exercise. In 
China the Central Communist Government only bothers about irriga- 
tion units of 10,000 mous—one “mou” being a common Chinese area 
measurement equivalent to 0.1545 acre. Irrigation of acres below 
10,000 mous. (1,550 acres) are done by local people themselves, and the 
Central Communist Government has no record of such extensive de- 
velopment. The Chinese report gave a national 10,000-mou unit total 
for 1949 and for 1954. By utilization of the U. S. Agricultural Irri- 
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gation Census and some reasonable assumptions, this permits a calcu- 
lation that in the 1949-54 period the United States irrigated areas 
were increased 12.7 percent while Communist Chinese were increased 
64.8 percent. 

IRRIGATION 2,000 YEARS OLD 


Chinese irrigators got a head start on any Americans and have beep 
all out on their program ever since while Americans have recently cut 
back. Over 2,000 years ago Engineer Luping dug a canal in Szech- 
wan Province to divert the waters of the Min-Ki: ing (or little) River 
to dry lands. Foreseeing rehabilitation problems, Luping lef ft. bed 
blocks at the bottom of the canal to show how de ep it must be dug out 
every year if it silted up. It did. For over 2,000 years each March 
the water was cut off and, with appropriate offerings to the dragons 
who watch over rivers, the canal 1s redug down to the blocks and re- 
habilitated. ‘Today it continues to serve, excellently, a large number 
of mous of irrigated land and is cited by the C hinese, and here, as an 
example of the wisdom of getting irrigation early and keeping it. 

No physical, technologic al, engineering or scientific advances were 
reported in the ( ‘hinese. program other than the adoption of larger 
units, first utilized in the United States, and the requirement that 
river development be on a basinwide basis for full development of all 
potential benefits. Both nations have arrived at a point ef develop- 
ment where they are resorting to pumping to reach higher elevation 
of land. In the United States enormous electric turbine pumps are 
frequently employed. The Chinese have a few and plan more, but in 
addition have developed and standardized an interesting device they 
call the “liberation water wheel” and use widely. It is a variety of 
pump with a pinion and wheel on top that pulls an endless chain 
fitted with rubber parts at intervals through a 3-inch pipe so that it 
can lift water some 30 feet at the rate of some 30 gallons a minute, 
or 8 tons an hour—enough to irrigate 7 to 10 acres. Multiple thou- 
sands have been made by the Central Government and distributed 
to irrigators on credit with cooperatives stocking spare parts. They 

can be operated with mechanical power, animal power, or human 
power of the farmer, his wife, or children. With China’s rush to in- 
crease irrigation, and excess manpower, the “liberation water wheels” 
have proved popular and en masse made a significant contribution to 
total irrigated acreage. 


RECOMMENDATION 


While the foregoing by no means exhausts easily available and un- 
classified information on the r apidly changing “relationship on_the 
river development programs of the United States, Russia, and China” 
it is deemed sufficient to be responsive to the chairman’s request. The 
only recommendation made is that this condensation be made avail- 
able in printed form for committee consideration as to further action. 
The considerable mass of documents collected during the inquiry will 
be suitably cataloged and deposited in the committee files for the 
convenience of those desiri ing to consult with them further. 


MicwHaeu W. Srravs, Consultant. 








LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS 


Untrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
November 21,1957. 
Mr. Micuar.t W. Srravs, 
Consultant, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Straus: You are requested to collect and assemble from 
any sources easily available to this committee or yourself, and then 
set down in the form of a report to the committee, existing unre- 
stricted and unclassified information that might assist in making a 
rough appraisal of the relationships of the river or other water resource 
dev elopment programs of the United States, Russia, China, and such 
other nations as you find convenient. 

The relative size, scope, and velocity of these programs in actual 
results as measured by areas made productive of food through irriga- 
tion, electrical energy produced, food control and water transport 
achieved, with such distinction between promise and performance as is 
possible, are definitely pertinent to the report required. 

In assembling and. preparing this report you have wide latitude, 
but keep in mind the committee’s responsibility, which I have fre- 
quently cited, to study and submit to the Senate the best and most 
adequate river-development progr ams possible. Make your report, 
whatever its conclusions, responsive to the responsibilities of the 
committee. 

I enunciated in June on the Senate floor that we be alert to what 
we here in this country are achieving by comparison with what others 
elsewhere are accomplishing and logical projections of the trends 
registered. 

You are requested to report factually on what and how much is 
being done in this field; where and just how it is done. It will not be 
pertinent or necessary to compare the conflicting political philosophies 
in which the programs are executed. 

In preparing this report in addition to any citable sources with 
which you are already familiar, please submit any information avail- 
able to the committee from United Nations and Central Intelligence 
Agency sources. While there is a wealth of ill-assorted and uncata- 
loged information on this subject available, it is anticipated consid- 
erable will be conflicting, out of date, or incomplete. Nevertheless, 
confine your collection to available sources, at this time, without 
attempting any original studies or more conclusive eyewitness inspec- 
tions, so as to be able to complete and submit a report for the com- 
mittee’s convenience and consideration prior to the forthcoming session 
of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, Chairman. 
(26) 
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